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Sex Differences in Occupational Attainment: A Twelve-Nation Study 



ABSTRACT 

Employing data from 12 industrial societies* I investigate 
differences in the occupational attainment patterns of men a nd 
women. Early status attainment researchers found that men and 
women in the U.S. are employed in jobs of comparable prestiqe 
and, moreover, that the process whereby they are allocated to oc- 
cupational destinations is also essentially similar. In the pre- 
sent paper x offer one explanation for why previous analyses 
failed to dete'Ct gender differences in occupational attainment* 
By building on the knowledge that the occupational wage hierarchy 
is essentially invariant across industrial societies* 1 use a 
measure of occupational achievement constructed to reflect 
differences in the wage rates of men's and women's jobs. 
Employing this measure in regression analyses* I find evidence 
that gender differences in the process of occupational allocation 
and average levels of attainment are masked when prestige is used 
as a measure of occupational achievement. Cross-cultural analy- 
ses of occupational attainment produce several important 
findings. While educational attainment is consistently the most 
important predictor of occupational position for both men and 
women , for men it.i sr gene ra lly only one of several factors. In 
most of the countries, education is the only identified factor 
affecting women's occupational attainment. Decomposing gender 
differences in occupational attainment-reveals that in some coun- 



tries part of the occupational gap is attributable to gender 
differences in background factors. In most countries, however, 
sex differences in rates of return to background and individual 
characteristics re main the major determinant of women's occupa. 
tional attai nmen t • 
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Sex Differ en (res in Occupational Attainment: 
A Twelve-Nation Study 

c 

INTRODUCTION 



One undisputed characteristic of the American occupational 
structure is that is is highly segregated by sex (Gross; 
Oppenheimer, a; Blau and Hendricks). In attempting to account 
for this se x-seg re gated occupational distribution, it is useful 
to consider whether such occupational patterns emerge out of the 
historical circumstances of this country or whether they derive 
in part from more general structural features common to all in- 
dustrial societies* The existence of similarly segreqated labor 
forces in other industrial societies (Gaskin; Roos, a) indicates 
that historical, cultural, and political traditions unique to the 
U.S» cannot account for the gender difference in occupational 
outcomes observed in this country. Instead, fundamental features 
of the organization of work are probably responsible for men's 
and women's different occupational outcomes. 

As a first step towards better understanding these fundamen- 
tal features, the present analysis further describes the pro- 
cesses that produce the substantial gender differences in occupa- 
tional outcomes observed in the U.S. and in other modern indus- 
trial societies. I thus apply the comparative perspective to in- 
vestigate gender differences in the determinants of occupational 
achievement in 12 industrial societies. Such an investigation 
will shed additional light on explanations for occupational 



segregation by sex than can be gleaned from analyses conducted 
solely on U •$• data* 

Stratification researchers generally investigate sex differ- 
ences in occupational outcomes in one of two ways. First* re- 
search on sex differences in i nt e rgene ra ti ona I occupational 
ESklilii: investigates the pattern of mobility from social origins 
to fiirst or current occupation. In this approach* both oriqin 
and destination occupational positions are measured by a cate- 
gorical classification of occupations. Recent applications of 
this tradition have generally used Goodman's log-linear analysis 
(e.g., Mauser et al.; Rosenfelo, b; Dunton and Featherman; Roos, 
a). Second, the structural^ eg.ua t ion (or status attainment) 
aoproach, which I employ in the present analysis, views current 
occupational position as a function of various ascriptive factors 
(e.g., father's occupation and education, mother's occupation and 
education, race, and sex), and achieved factors (e.g., education- 
al attainment, on-the-job experience, and marital statu~s-X_- In 
these studies, occupation is measured by an interval-level so- 
cioeconomic or prestige scale. Unlike traditional mobility 
analysis, which maps social oriqin and destination categories, 
structural equation analyses investigate determinants of occupa- 
t iona I mobi I i ty • 

The agaregate occupational structure we observe is the re- 
sult of a Qrgcess of occupational attainment. That is, the occu- 
pational outcomes of individual men and women depend on a variety 
of factors, including (but not limited to) their social origins 
and educational achievement. Researchers in the structural equa- 



tion tradition identify two possible ways that gender differences 
in occupational outcomes can arise* First, gender differences 
may reflect differing background characteristics (e.g., different 
social origins or levels of education)* For example, most women 
workers in the early indust ria I i 2 i no economies of the nineteenth 
century originated from working- or lower-class backgrounds. 
Middle-class daughters, in contrast, seldom worked outside the 
home (Smuts). If this were still the case in modern industrial 
societies (that is, if a woman's decision to work still depended 
on her social origins), a relatively larger proportion of all 
women workers would orip-i-nate from workina- or lower-class 
backgrounds, a factor that would affect women's occupational dis- 
tribution relative to that of men. Second, the sex segregation 
of the occuoational structure may be attributable not to sex 
differences in backoround or individual characteristics, but to 
gender differences in the process of occupational attainment (or 
rates of return to background characteristics). T f men and women 
haye similar background and individual characteristics, gender 
differences must exist in the way status (as measured by occupa- 
tional position) is transferred from one generation to the next. 

The earliest status attainment analyses for the U.S. (e.g., 
tflau and Duncan; Duncan et al.) were restricted to men, as were 
early comparative studies (e.g., Gumming s and Naoi; Muller; 
lutaka and n ock; Pontinen; Treiman and Terrell, a). Several U.S» 
researchers, however, have recently begun to use the approach to 
investigate gender differences in occupational attainment. In 
one of the first of these studies, all of which employed status 
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or prestige to measure occupational position, Treiman and Terrell 
(b) found that men and women are employed in equally prestigious 
jobs, even though the occupational structure is highly differen- 
tiated by sex and women are concentrated in jobs that pay poorly 
relative to the educational investment required. In addition, 
the authors found that the process of occupational attainment is 
substantially similar for the two sexes and very similar to what 
Duncan et al. f.pund for men: (1) occupational achievement de- 
pends mainly on one's educational attainment and also to a minor 
degree on one's social origins, and (2) the occupational return 
to educational investment is approximately the same for males and 
females (and sometimes even slightly higher for women)* Treiman 
and Terrell (b) also found that while married women are on' aver- 
age employed in jobs of lower prestige than never married women, 
there are no marital differences in the orocess of prestiqe 
attainment . (1 ) The authors viewed these findings as evidence that 
women like men depend essentially on their own achievements 
rather than social origins for job allocation and, furthermore, 
that wor»en need not present higher educational qua I i f i cat i ons^to 
compete for equally prestigious jobs* McClendon and Featherman 
and Hauser for the most part replicated the basic findings of 
Treiman and Terrell using different data. 

Several researchers have elaborated the basic status attain- 
ment analyses described above, most importantly by Jncludinq a 
measure of the respondent's entry-level occupation (Sewell et 
al.; "arini; *oyd) . All three studies, which employed status (or 
prestige) of first job, found sex differences in the average lev- 
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el of and process of occupational attainments While the results 
of these studies differ from those of previous work* they are not 
inconsistent. Because previous analyses did not include first 
job as an intervening factor between social origins and current 
occupation! marital and gender differences in patterns of occupa- 
tional attainment, as well as in average status, were effectively 
masked. (2) 

As the above review notes, studies of gender differences in 
status attainment have generated conflicting findings. Earlier 
work suggested that the process of occupational attainment is 
nearly identical for men and women* while more recent work found 
sharp differences in the process of occupational attainment of 
men and women when status of first job is added to the analysis. 

In the present analysis, I sugQest a different explanation 
for the apparent sex similarity in the process of occupational 
attainment. Gender similarity in levels (and in the Process) of 
attainment coexists with substantial sex differences in the kinds 
of occupations in which men and women work because of differences 
in the way occupation is generally measured in the two analyses. 
Comparisons of men's and women's occupational distributions use 
occupat ionajt cat>eaor ies (thus allowina a distinction for kind of 
§.EBi2X!2£Qi* » while status attainment analyses abstract ?j metric 
status or prestige dimension. 

In an earlier analysis, Roos (b) documented that status and 
prestige do not contribute to explaining the qender gap in 
earnings precisely because as measures of occupational attainment 
they do not reflect differences in the kinds of work men and 
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women do (see also England; Jacobs, a, b; Boyd). In like manner, 
in the present analysis I suggest that the finding of gender si- 
milarity in the process of occupational attainment derives in 
part from the way occupation is traditionally measured in status 
attainment research.(3) A more useful contribution to the occupa- 
tional attainment literature could be had if occupation variables 
were employed that more directly reflect existing differences in 
the kinds of work men and women do • 

Taking account of the knowledge that "women's" jobs are less 
well-paid than "men's" jobs, I created a summary scale based on 
the occupation's wage rate rather than its prestige or status. 
Inclusion of the "occupational wac?e rate scale" (described below) 
in a model of occupational attainment permits one to address what 
I see as a more interesting set of auestions. For example, are 
there gender differences in occupational wage rate returns to 
educational investment, even though no such differences have been 
found in prestige returns (unless one controls for first job). 
The present analysis should thus improve upon traditional attain- 
ment analyses, which seldom explicitly address the fact that the 
occupational structure is highly sextyped. In sum, i sugoest 
that employing a measure of occupational attainment that reflects 
differences in the waqe rates of men's and women's jobs should 
reveal qender differences in the process of occupational 
attainment. Unfortunately, the lack of "first job" variables 
precludes a replication of the Sewell et al. f Marini, and Boyd 
work here. Others may wish to apply the proposed analysis on 
data sets that include first job to determine whether sharper 
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fender differences in attainment patterns emerge. 

i ^ , 

' It should be noted th^t, with the exception of 8oydt all of 
the status attainment literature surveyed in the previous section 
was done by U«S# researchers on U.S. data..- One primary task of 
the present analysis is to investigate; the occupational attain- / 
ment processes of men and women in other countries to determine 
whether they are similar to those of men and women in the U«S. f 

and to speculate on why any observed country d iffe rences might 

exist. Because occupational a 1 1 a i nrr.e n t » mode I s investigating gen- 
der differences have not previously been estimated for most of 
the countries in the present analysis f I view* the descriptive 
part of my task as particularly important and thus provide the 
basic data of the analysis more fully-jthan mioht otherwise be 
nec e s sa ry • 



DATA AMD METHODS 



Data 

The data used in the present study are a sub set -<ff~ a larger 
number of samole surveys obtained in conjunction with a compara- 
tive study of social mobility and status attain me nt (Treiman and 
Kelley* a, b). In the current analysis I selected only indus- 
trial societies to minimize the amount of non comp a r ab i I i t y that 
arises from varying definitions and measurements of the 
"economically active 11 population across countriest a factor that 
affects the enumeration of female more so than male workers* The 
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12 data sets employed are national representative samples of the 
adult population of each country. Among the countries are so- 
cieties in North America (the United States); Western Europe 
(Austria, Denmark, Finland, West Germany, Great Britain, 
Netherlands, Northern Ireland, Norway, and Sweden); and Asia 
(Israel and Japan). Table 1 p r ovi des.„,add i t i o na I details on the 
sample characteristics of the included countries. 

Insert Table 1 about here. 



Because of cross-cultural variability in the age cutoffs 
used in the samoles as well as in the ages at which people gener- 
ally start work, I restricted the sample to the most economically 
active portion of the population — employed persons 20 to 64 
working full or part time. 



net hods 

In the present section I provide a brief review of the ana- 
lytic strategy employed, hypotheses to be tested, and the mea- 
surement and justification for included variables. 

I identify four determinants of occupational attainment: 
father's occupation (as the best available measure of occupation- 
al origins), age, marital status, and years of school completed. 
As described in the review, each of these factors has been found 
to affect an individual's occupational attainment! although there 
is some controversy as to whether the effects of these factors on 
occupat ion vary by gender. 
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Fa therms occygation is included in the analysis as a measure 
of social origins.U) Although there is no reason to suspect that 
all women differ in their sjicTFl origins from all men, one could 
make the arqument that SEBio^ed women differ in social origins 
from emoLo^ed men. This might be the case if the samole of em- 
ployed women does not represent all employed women in the 
country. Although Fligstein and Wolf suggest that such a selec- 
tivity bias does not exist in the U.S., it is not at all evident 
that the same would h old true in other societies, especially in 
those countries where few women work or where there is a large 
agricultural work force. Previous results using loq-linear anal- 
ysis found small gender differences in social origins in three of 
these countries (West Germany, Israel, and Northern Ireland), ell 
of which are M ea rly-pea k M societies where few women work anti 
those who dc tend to drop out of the* labor force permanently upon 
marriage or first birth (Roos, a). In such countries, women who 
work nay be those who must work (e.o # , never married women, fe- 
male heads of household, women married to men in low-paying 
occupations). if this were true, one might expect a relatively 
larger proportion of employed women to originate from lower- and 
working-class backgrounds. Alternatively, it may be that women 
who work in societies where most w omen remain at home a re those 
who stand to lose the most by not working (e.g., highly-educated 
women might incur an opportunity cost if they do not work). In 
this case, one mioht expect a relatively larger proportion of em- 
ployed women to originate from professional and other white- 
collar backgrounds. One would not have the same expectations 
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about the male labor force* since men have traditionally been re- 
sponsible for ensuring their family's financial security, regard- 
less of their socioeconomic background. As described above* pre- 
vious analyses based on U.S. data (and usinq Drestiqe) found no 
gender differences in returns to social origins (Treiman and 
Terrell* b). In the present analysis? I replicate earlier pr^s" 
tige models for the U.S.* and* in addition f estimate occupation 
models usinq the occupational wage rate scale for the U.S. and 
the remaining countries. The w^se rate variable allows a deter- 
mination of whether social origins differentially affect men's 
and women's access to high-paying jobs, even if they do not pro- 
duce differing levels of achieved prestige. 

I also identify age* measured in years f as a determinant of 
occupational status* Age is a particularly important variable to 
include in an analysis of occupational attainment since there are 
no experience variables in the present data sets* and women's 
lack of continuous labor force attachment due to marital respon- 
sibilities is considered to be an important explanation of gender 
differences in occupational attainment and earnings (Mincer and 
Polachek). Although one would assume that increasing aae would 
result in incumbency in jobs of higher orestioe and average 
earnings* previous research has sugoested that whHe the occupa- 
tional status of men does increase with age (due presumably to 
their increasing levels of experience)* the occupational status 
of employed worn en remains constant over their lifetime (due pre- 
sumably 'to their discontinuous labor force attachment) (wolf,; 
Wolf and Rosenfpld). 
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Mo re recent research by Rosenfeld (a) suggests a different 
explanation for sex differences in occupational returns to age 
than that provided by Mincer and Polachek. Rosenfeld found *:hat 
continuously-employed women do experience some status gains with 
age, although these gains a re smaller than those men receive. 
Int eres ti ng ly t women's status gains are not rewarded by a similar 
gain in earnings. Both these results and those of ^arini suggest 
that the lack of a wage increase for women over their lifetime 
cannot be due solely to their intermittent labor force 
attachment. » 

Pecause the relationship between aoe and occupational at- 
tainment may be curvilinear, that i s t workers may move into rela- 
tively lower- paying emoloyment as they near retirement, I in- 
clude an age-squared term (after subtracting the mean of age from 
ace to avoi i problems of mu 1 1 i c o 1 1 i ne a r i ty ) . 

M arital status is the third factor I identify as a deter- 
_ — —————— > 

minant of occupational achievement. Human capital theory 
predicts th3v never married women should have an occupational ad- 
vantage over married women because the latter's family responsi- 
bilities should keep them from competing on an equal footinq with 
their male (and never married female) counterparts in the work 
force (p.q. Mincer and Potachek; Polachek). If this theory is 
correct , married women should more often be employed in jobs that 
are compatible with childcare and home obligations, responsibili- 
ties with which most men and single wo men need not contend. In 
the present analysis, I make the distinction between ever married 
women (assianed a value of 0) and never married women (assigned a 
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value of 1) because of the oreater likelihood that previously 
married women, like currently married women, have childcare and 
other home responsibilities left over from their marriaoe that 
may affect their occupational choice and subsequent achieve me nt. 

For men, being married is likely to be to their advantage 
occ upa t iona I ly since the responsibility for t ime-consuminq home 
chores and childcare generally falls upon the wife, regardless of 
whether or not she works outsiae the home (szalai; walker and 
Woods)* M en should thus be relatively more free to invest in 
lenothy training, both prior to employment and on the job, which 
enhance their job prospects. Because of their traditional re- 
sponsibility to ensure for the financial security of their 
familyt married men in some sense have no choice but to maximize 
their income-producing activities. 

The final determinant of occupational status is educational, 
achievement^ measured by years of school completed. It may be 
that sex differences in occupational outcomes are attributable to 
differences in achieved education, although previous work (e.g.* 
Treiman and Terrell, b) showing that men and women complete near- 
ly the same amount of schooling sugoests that this is not the 
case, at least in the U.S. The work reviewed above also suqgests 
that men and worn en receive similar prestige returns to their edu- 
cational investments. Followina the implication of Oppenhe imer 's 
(b) and Treiman and Terrell's (c> finding that jobs held by women 
are underpaid relative to the averaoe educational achievement of 
their incumbents, it may be that (even thouah gender differences 
in prestige returns to education may not exist) educational in- 
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vestment does allow men easier access than women to high-paying 
jobs. Use of the occupational wage rate scale as the dependent 
variable permits an assessment of whether the data from the U.S., 
as well as other industrial societies, support this supposition. 

The dependent variable is occ una t igq of re sp onden t , which is 
measured both by prestige (to re pi i ca t e~ p re vi ous U*S*~work) and 
by the occupational wage rate scale* The metric prestige scal^ 
used is the Standard International Occupational Prestige Scale 
(Treinan) , a scale validated for use in cross-cultural compari- 
sons and widely used in comparative research. In order to have a 
summary measure of men's and women's occupational attainment for 
convenient application in a multivariate framework, I also used 
an occupational wage rate scale* This variable was constructed 
to measure the extent to which women are concentrated in low-wage 
employment* relative to the occupations in which men are 
employed* and to study the determinants of such concentration* 
To create this scale, I relied on the knowledge, derived from 
previous research, that there is a striking consistency across 
countries in the income hierarchy of occupations* Using data 
from 11 countries, Treiman (Table 5*2) found a substantial degree 
of similarity in the relative wage rates of occupations. Roos 
provided similar evidence of a v s.tandard earnings hierarchy across 
industrial societies: the average intercountry correlation in oc- 
cupational earnings levels for 10 countries was *90 (calculated 
from Roos, arTable ^*5)* 

The raw data on which the occupational wage rate scale was 
based were the average earnings of nren within each of the 14 
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categories of the Standard International Occupational 
Classification (Treiman) f in the 10 countries for which earnings 
data were available. These average occupational earnings were 
then converted to a common metr'ic f averaged across the countries, 
and converted to a 0 to 100 point scale. The resulting metric 
scale represents a cross-cultural standard earnings hierarchy of 
occupations! with 0 assigned to the occupation with the lowest 
average male earnings (low-prestige agricultural occupations) and 
100 to the occupational group with the highest average male 
earnings (administrative and managerial occupations)* 

The basic strategy of the analysis is as follows: First f I 
describe the distribution of variables by sex for each country. 
Secondt I estimate two models of occupational attainment se- 
parately for men and women within each country. One t replicating 
past workt employs prestige to measure occupation! while the se- 
cond employs the occupational wage rate scale. In my discussion f 
I first compare the present U.S. prestiqe results with thos^ from 
previous work and then with the findings of the occupational wage 
rate regressions. Usinq only the wage rate results f I then in- 
vestioate the extent to which th e findings fr 0 m other countries 
approximate the U.S. pattern. Thi rd t I use the regression re- 
sults to decompose the male-female aap in occupational attainment 
into its component parts. 
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SEX differences' in occupational attainment 



Dis t rib yt 12Q of Variables hv iSex 
—————— — — — —————— — ( — 

\ 

Table 2 presents the meatus and standard deviations for the 
variables included in the occupation models (the correlations 
among i nc luded 

Insert Table 2 about here 
— — * -------- 

variables are provided in R oos r a : Aope nd i x 5.1). I beqin my dis- 
cussion by referrino to the results for the United States. The 
means of the independent and dependent variables look much like 
those found in previous research. M e n and women come f r om essen- 
tially similar social origins* reqardless of which occupation 
scale is used. Furthermore* employed men and women are approxi- 
mately the same age; are equally lively to have never married; 
have on average the same education (although women have a more 
restricted range of variation); and work in jobs of equal 
prestige* The only significant difference between men and women 
in the U.S. is that women work on average in lower-paying 
(although equally prestigious) jobs than their male counterparts* 
as evidenced by the 3.4 point male advantage on the occupational 
wage rate scale. In addition f the occupations in which women 
work have on average a more restricted range of variation than 
the jobs in which men are employed. Since the sexes have similar 
average values on the identified determinants of occupational 
attainment* the difference in occupational distribution reflected 
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in the occupational wage rate scale cannot be attributed to these 
variables (for example* to a lower female educational achievement 
or to a lower average age). These findinqs thus suggest that the 
explanation for the wage rate differential lies in differences in 
return to background factors and investments experienced by men 
and women f a topic to be investigated in a subsequent section. 

Comparing the U.S. results with the findings for the remain- 
i ng countries suggests that the U.S. pattern should not be taken 
as representative. Gender differences do exist and in some coun- 
tries tjiey are quite substantial. T describe cross-cultural 
differences on a variable by variable basis. In highlighting 
gender di f f erent ia I s 9 I refer only to those differences that are 
significant at the .05 level. 

S2£.iii 2£.iS.iQ§.* Although the differences tend to be small, 
ir,en and women in three of^the 1? countries (Israeli Japan, and 
Sweden) differ significantly in social origins when the prestige 
scale for father's occuoation is used, when the occupational 
wage rate scale is employed* the gender differential widens and 
two additional countries (Finland and Northern Ireland) exhibit 
qender differences in social origins. 

In Japan, m en come from somewhat higher- status social ori- 
gins than women, while in the remaining countries the significant 
gender difference favors women. Th^ anomalous Japanese result is 
probablv due to the fact that employed Japanese women are more 
likely than Japanese men to originate from low-waqe agricultural 
orioins (56 percent of the employed Japanese women compared with 
4? percan.t of the Japanese men come from agricultural 
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backgrounds; calculated from Roos, a:Appendix 4.2). 

The results for Finland, Israel, Northern Ireland, and 
Sweden represent the more general finding that employed women 
come from slightly hi all£ll£i§£y£ social origins than men, a find- 
ing that duplicates what Bo yd found for Canadian workers. The 
sex difference in the wage rate scale ranges from 3.1 points in 
Finland to S.9 points in Sweden. The finding that social origin 
differences more often favor women than men suggests that those 
women in a better competitive position in the labor market (in 
th«i s case, those deriving from higher-status social origins) a r e 
more likely to be employed than Women in a less competitive 
position. This finding is in direct contrast to what was true in 
the industrializing societies of nineteenth century Europe and 
the U.S., when the. female labor force was comoosed almost entire- 
ly of daughters of lower- and working-class families (Smuts). 

NotabLy* in the fo u r countries where social origin differ- 
ences favor women, larger proportions of the male labor force 
than of the female labor force originate from farm backarou n ds« 
This findina does not hold true in those countries with no signi- 



ficant qender differences in social oriqins, nor is it true in 
Japan, where the gender difference favors men (see Roost 
arAppendix A # 2 ) . One can soeculate from these results that women 
from farm origins (who tend to remain in agricultural occupations 
themselves) are less likely to he enumerated as employed in these 
countries, probably because they are family farm workers. 

* n fi ve °f the 1? countries (Denmark, Germany, Israel, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden), employed men and women differ sig- 
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nificantly in age/ and in each case employed men are somewhat — 
older than employed women. Particularly large age differences 
occur in Israel and the Netherlands where men are on average 4.6 
and 6*6 years older than their female counterparts, re spec t ive ly • 
These two countries are characterized by an early peak pattern of 
female labor force participation, sugqesting that women work only 
unt i 1" m ar ri age or childbirth before retiring permanently from the 
labor force. Because most women in these two countries drop out 
of the labor force upon marriage or c h i Idbe a r i ng , it is not sur- 
prising that the female labor force is on average so much younger 
than the male work force. In over half of the countries, 
however* employed men and women are quite similar in age. 

ti2Lil2i §.i3lys» According to human capital theory, because 
women traditionally have primary responsibility for childbearing 
and rearing, the employed female labor f orc.e~.shou Id include pro- 
portionately greater numbers of never married women (who general- 
ly have no childcare responsibilities) than the male labor force. 
S uro r i s inq I y , in most of the countries, employed men and women 
are equally likely to have never married. In five countries 
(Finland, Germany, Israel, Netherlands, and Northern Ireland), 
the proportion never married does differ significantly by gender 
and in all but one (Finland) the prediction is in the expected 
direction — employed women are more likely to be never married 
than emoloyed men. Not surpr i s inq ly, in each of these four 
countries, the f em ale labor force is characterized by an early 
jeak pattern of pa r t i c i pa t i on • In Germany, Israel, Netherlands, 
and northern Ireland, 22, 27, 41, and 36 percent, respectively of 
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the female labor force has never married* The comparable figure 
for the* U.S. is a much lower 14 percent. In Finland (the only 
other country exhibiting a significant marital difference), ap- 
proximately seven percent more employed males than females are 
single. This anomalous finding is probably a reflection of the 
Finnish women's more continuous labor force attachment. Finland 
is the country where the amount and pattern of wo men's labor 
force participation most closely approximates that of men. In a 
country where a working wife is the norm rather than the 
exception, marriage and childcare responsibilities are less like 
ly to be a deterrent to labor force participation. 

£^ uc a t^ i on a JL attainment. The education results are mixed. 
In half the countries (Denmark, Great Britain, the Netherlands t 
Norway, Sweden, and the united States), men and women complete a 
nearly equivalent amount of schooling. in the remainina half of 
the countries! mates and females differ significantly in their 
achieve^ education. Interestingly, significant sex differences 
are not always in the same direction. In Austria, Germany, and 
japan, men complete .8t and 1.0 years more schoolinq than 

women, respectively, while in Finland Israel, and Northern 
I re I a nd , ^women a re significantly mo re*. educated than men, by .5, 
1.2» and .4 years* respectively. The findings of higher female 
educational achievement may be due in part to the fact that in 
the three countries exhibiting this finding, employed women also 



com* from slightly hiqher social origins than employed men* In 
the throe countries where males achieve the higher education, 
women come from social origins similar to those of men ort in the 
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case of Japan, from significantly lower origins than men. 

££§£2Qdent ^ s occupation. In half the countries (Denmark, 
Finland, Great Pritain, Northern Ireland, Sweden, and the U.S.), 
there are no differences in the average prestige of men's and 
women's jobs* In the other half (Austria, Germany, Israel, 
Japan, Netherlands, and Norway)? men's and women's average pres- 
tige differs significantly, ranging from a qender difference of 
2.3 prestige points in Israel to 5.6 points in Japan. Notably, 
where significant differences in average prestige exist, in each 
country except Israel the prestige advantage favors men. When 
the occupational wage rate variable is employed, the results are 



similar, with two exceptions: (1) a sex difference in prestige, 
but not in the wage rate scale, exists in Norway, and (2) a sex 
difference in occupational attainment emerges i n the U.S. only 
when the waqe rate scale is employed. Employing the occupational 
wage rate scale generally widens the observed sex difference in 
occupational attainment. Only in Israel are women employed in 
significantly higher-paying (and h i ohe r-pre st ige) occupations 
than men. This does not mean that women in Israel earn more than 
their mole counterparts in the work force, but only that they are 
employed on average in higher-payi no jabs than men (more 
specifically, given the construction of the wage rate scale, in 
jobs that Day men higher salaries)* The higher-prestige and 
monetary advantage of women's employment in Israel may he due 



either to their higher-status social origins or to their signifi 
cantly hioher educational attainment (or to some combination of 
these factors), possibilities I inv^stige in a subsequent 
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sec t i on • 



£ex Differences 1Q At t a T_nme nt 2 Results f £om the U . S x 

Table * presents the coefficients for the prestige and wage 
rate mode Is, separately for men and women in the U.S. The pres- 
tige re sul t s are 

Insert Table 3 about he re 



substantially similar to those found previously for men and women 
in the U.S. The process of prestige attainment is nearly identi- 
cal for men and women: educational investment is the most impor- 
tant determinant of occupational prestige for both sexes, and the 
prestige return to each year of schooling is also very similar, 
with women receiving a slightly higher return C?.6 points) than 
men (2.4 points). Father's occupation is also a siqnificantt but 
less powerful, oredictor of occupational attainment for both 
sexes, in the expected positive direction. The occupational re- 
turn to. .Lather's prestige is the sane for both sexes. Small gen- 
der differences in returns to other determinants of occupational 
attainment occur and all ore in the predicted directions. Males 
return almost twice the prestige to age that women do, a finding 
that reflects both sex differences in the total amount of time 
spent working and in returns to experience. The Calbeit quite 
small] significant effect of age on the prestige of women is 
worth noting, howevert in light of previous findings (wolf; Wolf 
and Rosenfeld) suggesting that women's occupational status re- 
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mains constant over their Lifetime (although see Rosenfeld, a). 
Additionally! the significant coefficient for the age-squared 
variable for men (although not for women) suggests that as they 
near retirement! their rate of occupational return to age begins 
to decrease* Finally, the coefficients for marital status show 
that while as predicted married m$ n have a 2.7 point prestiqe ad- 
vantage over never married men, married women are not disadvan- 
taged relative to never married women (contrary to human caoital 
theory). In sum, the firestijip results for the U.S. presented in 
Tables 2 and ^ replicate the findings of Treiman and Terrell (b) , 
Mcclendon, and Festherman and Hauser. 

In comoaring the wage rate and prestige results for the U.S. 
the ove r all picture is similar in kind although not in degree: 
both men's and women's occupational outcomes depend primarily on 
their own educational achievement! but also to a minor extent on 
several other factors. Social origins, age, and education all 
have expected positive effects on occupational attainment for 
both sexps, and being married positively affects men's (but not 
women's) attainment. On the other hand, several gender differ- 
ences in rates of return emerge (or increase) when the wage rate 
scale is employed. First, nen and women in the U.S. receive si- 
milar net prestiqe returns to social origins but quite different 
occupational wage rate returns. With respect to the wage rate of 
their occupational destinations, men receive over twice the re- 
turn to social origins that women dc. Thus, although men and 
women in the U.S. come from similar origins (as Table 2 
indicates), m^n are able to translate their origin advantages 
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into higher-paying occupations more readily than women. Second? 
women receive 52 percent of the occupation return to age that men 
do when prestige is employed* and a slightly lower 48 percent 
when the wage rate scale is used. This result indicates that if 
increasing age does little for women's occupational prestige re- 
lative to men's, it does even less for their occupational wage 
rate» Third, gender differences in the effect of marital status 
also widen. Married men have significantly higher- paying jobs 
than never married men, but the human capital expectation that 
ever and never married women will differ does not emerge** 
Fourth* the gender gap in the rate of return to educational in- 



vestment widens when the wage rate scale is used (the female re- 
turn to education is 111 percent of the male return in the Pres- 
tige model and 89 percent in the waqe rate model). 

in sum, taking account of the fact that men and women tend 
to work in jobs with different waqe rates revealed differences in 
the process of occupational attainment of U»S» men and women that 
prestige models failed to detect* Although men and women in the 
U.S. attain prestige in similar ways, the process whereby they 
are allocated to positions in the male occupational wage hierar- 
chy differs by gender, with men accruing greater returns than 
women to each occupational determinant identified. 

Because the wage rate scale makes distinctions on the basis 
of onl,y 14 major group categories, and since it is based on male 



earnings within these occupational oroups, the results of this 
exercise should be viewed as a conservative estimate of gender 
differences in the process of occupational attainment* It is 




well known that in addition to gender segregation at the major 
group level* men and women work in different detailed 
occupations* and within occupations* in different jobs. 
Add itionally* males and females are segregated within occupations 
by industries and firms.(5) Taking account of occupational dif- 
ferentiation at these more detailed levels may reveal even great- 
er differences in the occupational attainment processes of men 
and women* 

C ro s s -C yj. t u rai R esy t,t s 

Table 4 presents the coefficients for the occupational wage 
rate model* separately for currently employed men and women* in 
each of the 12 



countries. Cross-cultural differences are described on a vari- 
able by variable basis* and only for the models estimated on the 
basis of the occupational wage rate variable (the comparable 
prestige models are provided in Appendix 1 for the interested 
reade r) • 



i2£lii 2£12iQS * For men* social origins have a smalt but 
significant effect on occupational destination in each country 
except Sweden (where education and maritat status prove to be the 
only si qn ificant predictors). In each country the effect is 
positive; that is* sons with fathers who worked in high-paying 
jobs are more likely themsetves to be emptoyed in high-paying oc- 
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cupations relative to sons with fathers in low-paying jobs. For 
women, social origins have a significant positive effect only in 
Aus.tria, Japan, and the U.S. In most of ~the countries, women's 
occupa t iona I attainment depends almost solely on their education- 
al investments* Even in Austria and the U.S., where social ori- 
gins are a significant positive predictor for females f the female 
occupational return is 41 and 45 percent of the male return, 
respectively. In Japan, the male return is 7* percent of the fe- 
male return* Thus, with the exceotion of Japan, social origins 
benefit men more so than women: either father's occupation has no 
significant effect on daughter's attainment or the benefit accra- 
i ng to women is substantially less than that men receive. 

*ge is positively associated with the occupational at- 
tainment of men in ten of the 1? countries, although only signi- 
ficantly so in six (Finland, Israel, Japan? the Netherlands? 
Sweden, and the u»S.>. for women, age has a significant effect 
only in Finland and the U»S. f in boXh cases in the expected posi- 
tive direction* Thus* increasing aoe is more likely associated 
with incumbency in jobs of higher average income for men than for 
women. Interestingly! the only countries in which age has a sig- 
nificant positive effect for women are Finland* where the female 
age pattern of participation comes closest to approaching that of 
men, and the U»S., which has historically been headed in the same 
direction (see Roos, a and Oppenhe i <fte r , a). If age were to have 
a significant effect on the attainment of women in any country, 
it would be in one such as Finland where women have relatively 
continuous labor force participation. While in Finland the fe- 
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male return is 9G percent of the mate return, in 



the U.S. women 



receive only 48 percent of the male occupational return for each 
yearly increment in age. Finally* the age-square coefficient is 
significant for men in Great Britain, Israeli and the U.S., and 



tional return to age as they near retirement* 

Marital status. Married men in each country have a n occupa- 
tional advantage over never married men, net of social originst 
age, and education, although this advantage is significant only 
in Norway, Sweden, and the U*S» The marital status results for 
women are mixed: the coefficient is significant in only two coun- 
tries (Japan and Israel) and, moreover, in seven of the 12 coun- 
tries the sign is opposite that predicted by human capital 
theorists. Only in Japan is a significant positive coefficient 
obtained, indicating that never marrVed women have the expected 
occupational advantage over married women* In Israel, married 
women have the advantage over never married women, even net of 
differences in social origins, age, and education. Thus, indica- 
tions are t.hat ever married and never married women do not differ 
significantly in most countries, at least with respect to the 
wage rate of the jobs in which they work* 

Because no interaction terms >with other independent vari- 
ables are included in the attainment equations, the analyses re- 
ported here do not test for marital differences in the process of 
occupational attainment, but on4y f cr differences in the average 1 
occupational wage rate* 

Educational attainment. For both men and women, education 



for women only in Israel, indicating a decreasing 



rate 



of occupa- 
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is consistently the most important predictor of occupational 
attainment* In each country, the relationship between education 
and occupational wage rate is always signi fie an t , and i nc re as i ng 
education is always associated with incumbency in jobs of higher 
earnings? for both sexes* For men, however, education is gener- 
ally only one of several determinants of occupational attainment: 
social originst age » and occasionally marital status also play a 
positive role in many of the countries in enhancing men's occupa- 
tional outcomes* In contrasti education is the only independent 
variable with significant effects on worn en's occupational attain- 
ment in seven of the 12 included countries. These data thus sug- 
gest that while educational attainment might be the most impor- 
tant factor affecting men's occupational outcomes, for women, it 
is very often the onl£ factor among those I have measured, 
women's social origins contribute to their occupational alloca- 
tion in only three countries (Austria, Japan, and the U.S.); in 
two countries (Finland and the U.S.) t women improve their occupa- 
tional position with age; and in Israel and Japan, marriage af- 
fects women's occupational achievement, in the former positively 
and in the latter negatively* Finatlyt the occupational return 
to education is not always - greater for men than for women. In 
six countries (Austria, Denmark, Germany, Japant Swedent and the 
luS#)t the female return is somewhat less than the male return f 
averaging 88 percent that of men. As Table 2 shows, in each of 
these countries, males also complete slightly more years of 
school than women t although the difference is significant in only 
three (Austria t Germanyt and Japan)* In the remaining six coun- 
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tries (Finland, Great Britain, Israel, Netherlands, Northern 
Ireland, and Norway), the female return is either identical to or 
greater than the male return. These latter six countries are 
also the ones in which women have similar (nonsignificant 
differences) or greater achieved education than men. These r e - 
suits may indicate, as Sewell et al . speculated, that wo men con- 
tinue to rely on formal educational qualifications for occupa- 
tional placement throughout their life (hence their receiving a 
greater occupational return to education than men in some 
countries), while men advance in their careers by building upon 
their personal characteristics (e.g», age and social origins) and 
previous occupational experience.(6) 

The Ma I e- Female GaQ in Occupational Attainment 

To this point, I have compared the occupational attain me nt 
processes of men and women, identifying various factors as deter- 
minants of their occupational position. Such analyses can inform 
us as to whether hypothesized variables are important in explain- 
ing variation in attainment among women or among men, but they 
give no estimate of the extent to which gender differences in 
achieved occupation reflect gender differences in distribution on 
these variables. Since my discussion regarding Table 2 high- 
lighting the existence of several gender differences (in both de- 
terminants and achieved occupation) for some of the included 
countries, a decomposition of the male-female occupational wage 
rate is in order. In the present case, Table 2 indicates that 
sufficiently large gender differences in occupational attainment 
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exisff in six countries, as indicated by a significant gender 
difference on the wage rate variable* to warrant de compos i t i on • 
In Austria f Germ an y , Ja pa n , the Netherlands, and the U.S., men 
are employed in significantly higher- paying jobs than women. In 
one country (Israel), women are on average employed in the 
h ig he r- pay i ng employment. In the present section, I investigate 
to what extent these gaps in occupational attainment can be at- 
tributed to the various identified determinants. 

The extent to which the gender gap in achieved occupation 
reflects hypothesized factors may be assessed by the application 
of a repression standardization procedure (Duncan). In applying 
this technique, the generally higher male (or in the case of 
Israel, female) means on the factors included as occupational de- 
terminants w ere substituted into female (male) regression equa- 
tions of occupation on the sequentially-ordered set of indepen- 
dent va ri ab le s • ( 7) The techniquet when used with the wage rate 
scale, provides an estimate of how much of women's relatively 
greater concentration in low-paying employment (i.e., in jobs 
that pay even men poorly), can be attributed to compositional 
differences on identified occupational determinants, and how much 
to gender differences in rates of return to compositional 
cha ra c t er i s t i c s • In applying the technique, one is estimating 
how much of the gender gap in achieved occupation could be ac- 
counted for if women (or in the case of Israel, men) had the same 
social origins, average age, marital status, and educational 
achievement as men (women), but continued to receive the same oc- 
cupational returns to investments as they always have. 
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Table 5 presents the results of the decomposition. In Panel 
A, the 



results are expressed as the "female occupational wage rate as a 
percentage of the male; 11 while in Panel B, the comparable find- 
ings are expressed as the "male occupational wage rate as a per- 
centage of the female. M in each case, the group with the greater 
wage rate is assumed to be 100 percent. Although my primary 
interest is in explaining the gender difference in occupational 
attainment in those countries where significant differences exist 
(i.e., Austria, Germany, Israel, Jaoan, Netherlands, and the 
U.S.), I include a decomposition of differences in the mean occu- 
pational wage rate for all 12 countries, since an observed non- 
difference could be masking offs e tt^ng effects. 

The results in Panel A suggest that gender differences in 
educational attainment are an important explanation for women's 
lower averaoe wage rate in Austria, Germany, and Japan. In these 
countries, sex dif f e r enc e s in education increase women's wage 
rate, relative to men "s 12, 7, and 6 percent, respectively. 

The observed difference is due both to the significantly higher 
male educational achievement and also to the s m aller return to 
educational investment women receive. In the Netherlands, 
women's relative wage rate can be increased by two percent when 
educational differences are taken into account, a finding due 
more to the- use of the female equation to decompose mean differ- 
ences than to gender differences in composition on this variable: 
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the difference in mate and female achieved education in the 
Netherlands is only a nonsignificant #1 year? and the occupation- 
al return to education for females is larger than it is for 
mates* The combination of these two factors Droduce the observed 
two percent increase in women's relative wage rate* Finally, in 
the U.S.* the nonsignificant gender difference in education (.1 
year) and the greater male re turn for educational investment ac- 
count for a modest 1.7 percent of the increase in the female wage 
rate* A f those countries with a sia n ificant gender difference in 
wage rate, only in Japan does any other occupational determinant 
besides education account for an appreciable Dart of the gender 
gap* The fact that Japanese men come from significantly higher- 
status social oriqins increases the female re la ti ve ' wa ge rate by 
three percent* Sex differences in social oriqins and education 
together account for nine percent of the increase in the relative 
wage rate of Japanese women. 

There are four countries included in Panel A (Denmark* Great 
Britain* Norway* and Sweden) that do not show a significant gen- 
der difference in occupational wage attainment. Of these four* 
Denmark and Great Britain show only minimal change when the fe- 
male wage rate is adjusted to take account of distributional 
differences in determinants of occupational attainment. In the 
case of the Norway qender difference in wage rate (which barely 
lacks significance)* the greater female return to educational in- 
vestment and the slightly higher male average education combine 
to produce a 1 0 • 7 percent increase in the relative female wage 
rate* The lack of a gender difference .n the wage rate scale in 
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Sweden may be due to offsetting social origin and education 
effects — substituting men's lower social origins into the female 
equation decreases the female relative wage rate while substitu- 
ting men's slightly higher education increases it. 

Referring to column 8 of panel A, women in Germany cor^e 
closest to approximating men in their achieved occupational 
level. Once gender differences in educational attainment are ta- 
ken into account t the occupational di f f e rence be t ween men and 
women all but disappears (the residual is only 1.2 percent). 
This finding is all the more remarkable when one considers that 
the German sample excluded the I owe st -ea r n i ng , and overwhelmingly 
male, guest worker population, estimated in 1972 to comprise 11 
percent of the German labor force (German Federal Institute for 
population Research). The German result of near gender equality, 
however, must be viewed in the context of the relatively small 
number of employed German women. As indicated by their early 
peak age pattern of participation, those who work tend to be 
younger women who then drop out of the labor force permanently 
uoon marriaoe or childbirth. Additionally, approximately half of 
the German women who work do so only on a part-time basis ( &oo s , 
arTables 3.1 and 3.2). 

In the four remaining countries in Panel A that have a sig- 
nificant oender difference in occupation, larqe portions of the 
gender pap in occupational attainment are left unaccounted for by 
compositional differences and thus can be attributed for the most 
part to differences in rates of return to occupational 
determinants. In the U.S. case, compositional differences ac- 
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count for only a negligible part of the ge nde r di f f e re n t i a I » 



leaving a seven percent residual* Hence, nearly the entire 
male-female gap can be attributed to qender differences in rates 



,of return (e.g. f women receive less of an occupational return 
than men for their social origins f age t and educational 
investment)* In the Netherlands and Japan f the portions attri- 
butable to differences in rates of return are especially large f 
with unexplained residuals of approximately 14 percent in each 
count ry . 

In Panel 8, I present a breakdown of the gap between women 
and men in those countries where the average occupational wage 
rate of women is higher than that of men, I concentrate on 
Israel since only in that country is the waqe rate siqni f i cant ly 
different* The largest portion of the Israeli gender gap is evi- 
dently attributable to differences in educational achievement-- 
when the higher female achieved education is taken into accountt 
men's wage rate relative to women's increases by 5.3 percent t net 
of father's occupation, age t and marital status* Three percent 
is attributable to women's higher-status social origins. When 
compositional differences between the sexes are taken into 
account t wen's wage rate is 98.4 percent tfrat of women f leaving 
only 1.* percent to be attributed to differences in rates of 
return. The Israeli results suggest that if women have a slight 
occupational advantage over men (in the sense of being more like- 
ly than men on average to be in jobs that pay men well), it is 
because they come from slightly higher-status backgrounds and are 
somewhat better educated, and not because, of large differences in 
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the rates of return that favor women over men (as is the case for 
men in several other countries). 

Recent work by Kraus and Treiman suggested a possible ex- 
planation for the seemingly anomalous Israeli findings — choosing 
only employed women for inclusion in the sample may have intro- 
dyced a selectivity bias that is affecting the attainment 
results. The immigrant nature of the population, and the divi- 
sion of the Jewish population into the more Westernized and ad- 
vantaged European and American-origin Jews and the less advan- 
taged Asian and African-origin Jews, makes the potential effect 
of such a selectivity bias particularly troublesome (see Matras 
and Weintraub for additional information on the importance of 
ethnic origins on attainment patterns in Israel). 

Few women in Israel work--only 30 Percent of Israeli women 
1*. years and older (and 37 percent of the 20-64 year old 
population) are employed. This figure is the lowest of any of 
the 12 countries. In addition, women in Israel tend to leave the 
labor force permanently upon marriage or childbearing (&oos, a). 
Kraus and Treiman's results allow a more precise description of 
just who these Israeli working women are. Usinq the same data I 
do, they found first that almost no Arab women work in the paid 
labor force C15 percent of the population of Israel is Arab 
(Israel Central Bureau of S ta t is t i c s> 3 • In addition, 64 percent 
of women 25-64 in the civilian labor force in 1974 originated 
from European or American backgrounds (almost half of women from 
European or American-origins are employed, compared with 29 per- 
cent of A$i an/ Af ri can women). There is no similar distinction 
« 
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among men: Q2 percent 'of the European/American and 90 percent of 
the Asian/African men are employed. In comparing mate and female 
workers in Israel* therefore f one is comparina groups with 
different likelihoods of success based solely on their social 
origins. In sum 9 the overrepresent ati on of European and 
American-origin Jews in the employed female population is appar- 
ently an important explanation for why women in Israel are on av- 
erage emp loved in jobs that pay better than the jobs in which men 
work. As Table 5 indicates* however* even net of social origin 
differences* women apparently achieve higher education than men 
and this factor is also important in explaining gender differ- 
ences in the occupational wage rate. 

Althouoh not significant* the rale wage rates in Finland and 
Northern Ireland are also less than those of their female 
counterparts — the relative male wage rate is 94 percent in 
Finland and 97 percent in Northern Ireland. The decomposition of 
the mean occupational wage rates reveals that the gender differ- 
ence favoring women* in both Finland and Northern Ireland* is due 
entirely to the fact that women in these countries come from 
h ig he r- st at us social origins and that they have on average more 
education. In factt as column 7 of Panel B indicates* if Finnish 
and Northern Ireland men had the hipher female social origins and 
education* their relative wage rate would exceed that of women by 
seven and five percent* respectively. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Early status attainment researchers found that men and women 
in the U.S. are employed in jobs of comparable prestige a n d» 
moreover, that the process whereby they are allocated to occupa- 
tional destinations is also essentially similar. More re cent 
analyses suggested that the gender similarity in status attain- 
ment found by previous work may be overstated — incorporating sta- 
tus of first job in predicting occuoational attainment revealed 
sharp gender differences in status attainment* jin both average 
levels of achieved status and in the process (^attainment. 
These findings led some researchers (e.g.* Sewell et al.) to spe- 
culate that men and women are oc cupat i ona 1 1 y advantaged at 
different points in their lifetime (although see Karini for a 
different view). Finding gender differences jn the process of -* 
occupational attainment at the individual levpl* resolved a seem- 
ing inconsistency between the results of agg r egat e- leve I compari- 
sons of men's and women's occupational cM'st ri'butTons f which show 
substantial occupational segregation by sex t and micro-level sta- 
tus attainment research* which consistently found no differences 
in the way men and women reach their occupational destinations. 

In the present study I offer a different explanation for why 
previous analyses failed to detect gender differences in occupa- 
tional attainment* and test that explanation with data from 12 
industrial societies. By building on the knowledge that the oc- 
cupational wage hierarchy is essentially invariant across indus- 
trial society* and the fact that women are concentrated in 
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lower-paying jobs even within occupational groups* I proposed a 
measure of occupational achievement constructed to reflect 
differences in the wage rates of men's and women's jobs. The re- 
sults of regression analyses for the U.S.! show that gender 
differences in the process of occupational allocation and average 
levels of attainment are masked when prestige is used as a meas- 
ure of occupational ach ieveTment . The process whereby men and 
women are allocated to positions in the occupational wage hierar- 
chy differs, with males accruing greater returns than females to 
each identified occupational determinant. This finding coexists 
with sex similarity in the process of erestige attainment in the 
U.S. 

Comparing the occupational attainments of men and women 
cross-culturally reveals some general patterns and associations 
that hold true across all the included societies. There are, 
however, several important country differences that should be 
noted. Overall* for each sex within each country* educational 
attainment is consistently the most important predictor of occu- 
pational attainment, documenting again that in industrial society 
one's occupational destination depends mainly on one's education- 
al a chi eveme nt. For men t however, education is generally only 
one of several significant factors affecting occupational 
position; social origins, age, and rcarital status all have ex- 
pected positive effects on men's attainment in many of the 
countries. With or\e exception, men with fathers in high-paying 
jobs are more likely to work in high-paying employment themselves 
than are men from lower-status social origins. In half the 
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countries* increasing age is significantly associated with son's 



incumbency in jobs of higher average income. And finally* in 
three of the countries (Norway* Sweden* and the U.S.)* married 
men have a significant occupational advantage over never married 
men,* 

Like men f women are allocated to occupational positions 
mainly on the basis of thejr educational achievement. However* 
education is very often the only factor benefiting female occupa- 
tional attainment: in seven of the 12 countries, women's attain- 
ment depends solely on their educational achievement. Age is 
significant for women in only two countries (Finland and the 
U.S.) and social origins contribute to women's occupational wage 
rate in three countries (Austria* Japan* and the U.S.). No sup- 
port exists for the human capital prediction that never married 
women have a significant occupational advantage over ever married 
women (only in Japan is the result significant and in the ex- 
pected direction). 

In addition to relying almost solely on educational invest- 
ments for their occupational attainment* women more often than 
not receive lower occupational returns than men for their back- 
ground characteristics. In Austria and the U.S. the female occu- 
pational return to social origins is less than half that received 
by men (although in Japan the male return is smaller than the fe- 
male return); in Finland* and especially in the U.S.* women's oc- 
cupational return to age is less than the male return; and in 
half of the included countries women's occupational return to 
educational investment is somewhat less than that of men* averag- 
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ing 88 percent of the male return. 

The results of the decomposition of the male-female occupa- 
tional gap suggest that* in those countries where significant 
difference in achieved occupational attainment favor men, part of 
the explanation lies in women's generally lower levels of educa- 
tional achievement* Wo men's lower average social origins also 
account for an appreciable portion of the gender difference in 
wage rate in Japan. However* with the exception of Germany* in 
each of the five countries with a significant male advantage in 
occupational attainment* gender differences in rates of return 
are an important explanation for the wage rate gap. In Israel* 
the only country where women's occupational wage rate is signifi- 
cantly greater than that of men* men's lower relative wage rate 
can be attributed almost entirely to gender differences in educa- 
- tion and social origins* 

In conclusion* the comparative perspective employed in the 
present anatysis was useful in addressing several important 
issues. First* the cross-cultural differences found suggest that 
the U.S. findings regarding gender differences in socioeconomic 
attainment are not necessarily generalizable. While some results 
are more generally true across industrial societies (e.g.* educa- 
tion is the strongest predictor of men's and women's occupational 
attainment in atl 12 countries)* others are unique to one or two 
countries (e.g.* women's occupational wage rate increases with 
age only in Finland and the U.S.). Second* the supposition that 
men are better able than women to capitalize on personal charac- 
teristics for their occupational gain is strongly supported in 
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the present analysis. While men in most of the countries benefit 
occupat iona I ly from their background c ha rac te ri st i cs , this is ™ 
much less true for women. In most countries, women depend almost 
entirety on their educational investments to advance 
occupat iona I ly* iJhird, while sex differences in composition 
(e.g., in educational attainment) are important in explaining 
gender differences in.occupational wage rate in some countries, 
there is strong evidence that differences in rates of return are 
the more important explanation for why women are concentrated in 
lower-paying employment relative to men. Merely equalizing 
women's investments in educational training for example will not 
bridge the- occup at i OQja I _gap • T&ken as a whole, these findings 
suggest that women's concentration in Lower-paying employment re- 
lative to men's is not easily rectified. Rather, the cross- 
cultural evidence presented here suagests that fundamental re- 
structuring of the ways in which work is organized will be re- 
quired to equalize women's and men's occupational options. 
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NOTES 
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1. Contrary to Treiman and Terrell (b), McCie n don reported that 
married women have a significant 3 >5 point status advantage over 
unmarried ^omen, net of' social origin t education, work status, 
and children variables. This difference is probably due to 
different operat ional izat ions of marital status in the two 
studies* Treiman and Terrell distinguished bet we en those women 
who had never married (and thus probably had no children) and 
those who were currently married, divorced, separatedt and 
widowed* McCiendon compared married women living with their 
spouse with unmarried women (a group that included never married, 
divorced, widowed, and separated women) • 

Z. While these three studies all showed sex differences in aver- 
age occupational status and in the process of occupational 
attainment, the findings are not always consistent across the 
studies* For example, Sewell et a l» found that women are advan- 
taged with respect-to the status of their first job, whereas men 
have the advantage in status at mid-life; Marini found sex simi- 
larity in average status at entry level and a male advantage in 
last reported occupation; and Boyd re ported a substantial female 
advantaqe at fir,st job and sex similarity in current occupation* 
Some of these observed differences are probably due to sample 
differences among the studies: Sewetl et al» used panel data for 
a 1957 cohort of Wisconsin high school seniors; Marini's analysis 
was based on data collected "as part of a 15-year followup survey 
of Illinois high school students originally contacted in 1957- 




1958; and Boyd's sample consisted of a 1973 c ro ss -se c t i on of 
native-born Canadian men and women employed full time and aqed 
35-49. 

3. Gender similarity in status derives from the way in which the 
S EI status scores are created. Blau and Duncan described status 
scores as deriving from approximately equal weightings of the av- 
erage education and income of occupational categories. As 
Oppenheimer (b) and Treiman and Terrell (c) found t women's occu- 



employment. Thus,, the comparable status of women's and men's em- 
ployment results in pa£j from the high average education charac- 
teristic of ••women's" jobs and not from hic,h average levels of 
earned income. The prestige similarity follows from the fact 
that, as Treiman has shown, prestige derives in part from educa- 
tion an d income • 

A. It is unfortunate that mother's occupation is not available 
for inclusion, since previous analyses (Rosenfeldt b; Marini; 
HOyd) have suggested its relevance for women. Although perhaps 
less important historically (since so few married women worked 
outside the home), this factor is likely to increase in impor- 
tance as more women engage in paid employment. 

5. The literature documenting these assertions is too voluminous 
to report on here and several empirical and theoretical reviews 
are already avai table (e.g. , Gross; Oppenheimer, a; Buckley; 
fuchs; Waldman and McBaddy; 8lau and Jusenius; Blau; Treiman and 
Hartmann; Bielby ancKBaron) . 

6# There is another possible explanation for the finding of 




pations can bf» characterized as hi 



gh education but low -pay 
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cross-country variation in gender differences in rates of occupa- 
tional return to educational investment. It may be that the re- 
lationship between occupational wage and education is 
curvilinear, with larger rates of return accruing to the highest 
education levels. If this were true* the correct functional form 
would be curvilinear and could be tested Iby estimating a quadra- 
tic equation including education and education-squared. 
Certainly my finding that the countries with greater male coeffi- 
cients are also those in which males have higher average educa- 



tion levelst and vice versa* is consistent with this possibility* 
7-6'-"MBy sequentially ordering the independent variables I am not 
necessarily implying that variables included first are logically 
prior to those included later. Although one's social origins can 
be considered logically prior to age t and both of these are prior 
to the last two variables, it could be argued that educational 
attainment should precede marital status. In the present case f I 
place years of schooling last in the sequential ordering because 
I am interested in its effect net of father's occupation f age f 
and mar ital status . 
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Teble I 

Sample Characterietica of Survey Data 



Country and survey date 



Unweighted $mfl* aiae 
cotel (and weighted number 
of employed villi and famalea)* 



Sample charecterietice 



1. Auatrie, 1974 
(Political Action: 

An Eight-Hat ion Study) 

2. Denmark, 1972 
(Comparative Scandinavian 
Welfere Survay) 

3. Finland, 1972 
(Comparative Scandinavian 
Walfara Survay) 

4. Germany (Pad* Rap.), 1976 
(Waat Germany ZUMAWS 
Survay) 



Great Britain, 1974 

(Politicel Action: 

An Eight-Nation Study) 

la reel, 1974 
(leraei Labor Force 
Survay) 



7. 



8. 



10. 



II. 



Japan, 1967 
papeneee National 
Election Study) 



Netherlenda, 1974 

(Political Action: 

An Eight-Nation Study) 



Northern Ire lend, 
(Northern Ireland 
Loyalty Study) 



1968 



Norway, 1972 

(Comparative Scandinavian 
Welfare Survay) 

Sweden, 1972 

(Comparative Scandinavian 
Welfare Survey) 



12. United Statea, 1974*1977 
(National Opinion Roeeerch 
Center General Soda* 
Survay a) 



1,383 
(H-546; 
P-352) 

1,000 
(M-412; 
F-316) 

994 
(M-4U; 

P-363) 

2,036 
(H-678; 
F-442) 



1,787 
(M-554; 
F-314) 

13,060 
(M-8,911; 
P-4,437) 



1,973 
(M-762; 
F-476) 



1,201 
(ft»466; 
F-Ul) 

1,291 
(H-478; 
F-221) 



1,003 
(H-452; 
P-199) 

1,003 
(H«43l; 
F-344) 

6,003 
(H*l,975; 
P-1,295) 



Nationel multietaga probability 
temple of the adult population, 
It y ear e and older 

National probability aemple of the 
13*64 year old population 



Nationel probability aample of the 
15-64 yeer old population 



Eapreeentative population aample 
baaed on the total number of 
pareone eged II and over, with 
German citiienahip, living in 
private houaehoida in the Federal 
Republic of Germany (including 
Vaet Berlin) 

National aultiatege probability 
aample of the adult populatil a, 
16 yeere and older 

lepreeentative aample of the non- 
inatitutionai population of larami, 
except for per a on a living in 
kibbutaim and the Bedouin 
population in the South; 
reepondente are ege 14 and over 

Multietage etretified netionwide 
probability aample of adulta of 
voting ege, 20 year* end above, 
supplementary aample of youtha 1 
13 to 19 drawn 

National multistage probebiiity 
aample of the adult population, 
16 yeere end older 

Hultiatage etretified random 
aample of 1300 houaehoida, drawn 
from the Annuel Electorel 
Kegiater; reepondente ere age 21 
end older 

National probability aample of the 
13-64 yeer old population 

Nationel probebiiity aample of the 
15*64 year old populatiom 



Four merged repreaentative eemplea 
of English-ape***** P*raome 18 
yeere of ege and over, living in 
notr-inetitutionai arrangementa 
within the continental U.S. 



asaemle wee weighted eo that the eurvey dete would equal the mele-feeule proportion in 

labor force ae a whole, ee eetimatod from pumliahed deta. Thie weighting recreated the totei 
aample aiae for which deta were eveilabie, but eltered tha proportiona of men end women. 
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Hat at and Standard Daviationa for Hodala of Occupational 
< Attaiaaant for Currently Baployad Han and 
Uftaaa 20-64 In 12-Iaduatrialiaad Countriaa* 





Auatria 


Danaark 
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Caraany 
(Fad. Up.) 


Graat 
Iritain 


Iaraal 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


M F 


M F 


Ma an a 


Fathar'a occupation* 
praati'ga >• - — 


37.2 


37.6 


37.9 


36.6 


'38.0 


38.9 


41.7 42.0 


47.5 47.2 


'38.7 * 41.2 


Fathar'a oceupation- 
waga rata scala" 


27.* 


28.7 


27.0 


29.1 


25.0 * 


28.1 . 


32.4. 32.9 




38.1 * 43.0 


Afa 


40. a 


41.1 


41.7 


* 39.2 


38.1 


39.6 


40.5 * 38.9 


42.5 42.1 


39.8 * 35.2 


(Aga*)* 


129 


130 


157 


153 


150 


154 


" 121 * 152 


165 170 


167 164 


Marital atatua 
(Mavar aarriad-1) 


•m 


• 196 


• 131 


• 122 


.264 * 


.186 


.140 * .221 


.141 " .1/0 


.151 * .273 


Yaara of achooiing 


9.95 


* 9*20 


8.23 


8.18 


7.94 * 


8.42 


11.2 * 10.4 


10.4 10.3 


9.57 * 10.8 


taapondant 'a 
o cc upa t Ion- pr a a t iga 


39.4 


* 35.7 


40.2 


38.6 


38.3 


38.2 


44.3 * 40.5 


39.3 38.5 


39.9 * 42.2 
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occupat lon-vaga 
rata acala 


33.2 


* 27. a 
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28.9 


30.6 
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praat Iga 


10.6 


10.5 
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10.7 


8.72 


8.34 
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Fathar'a occupation- 


17.7 
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17.9 


20.2 


16.8 


17.3 


17.1 
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23.2 
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Aga 
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.398 
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.328 


.442 


.390 


.348 


.416 


.348 


.376 


.358 


•446 


Yaara of achooling 


2.11 


1.61 


2.26 


1.86 


2.21 


2.77 


2.35 


2.05 


2.23 


1.93 


4.18 


4.05 


taapondant 'a 
oecupation-praatiga 


12.1 


11.2 


11.9 


10.4 


11.8 


11.9 


12.1 


11.5 


13.0 


12.7 


13.7 


13.3 


taapondant 'a 
occupat lon-viga 
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21.6 


16.4 


21.9 


17.5 


20.2 


19.1 


19.9 


16.9 


24.0 


19.1 
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20.5 
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293 


363 


253 


353 
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271 


5926 
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*Tha fathar'a occupational waga rata acala coul<f not »a conatructad for Craat Iritain, dua to tha way 
fathar'a occupation uaa •aaaurad. 

CMiaaing dalatad palrwlaa* lovaat nuaaar of caaa* raportad. 

•Olffaranca in Mia and famaia naan ia aignificant at .05 lavai. 2 taiiad taat. 
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Maana and Standard Daviationa for Hodala of Occupational 
Attaiaaaat for Currantly laployad Man and 
tfonan 20-44 in 12 InduatrUliiad Couotriaa* 












Japan 


Natharlanda 


Northarn 
Iraland* 


Korvay 


Swadan 


Unitod Stataa 




M T 


M F 


M F 


M r 


N 


r 


N 


r 


Haana 


Father's occult ion- 
praaeiga 


36.1 * 34.6 


39. ft 40.9 


38.1 37.9 


31.7 40*2 


37.4 * 


39.4 


39.6 


40.2 


Fathar'a occupation- 
waga rata.acala" 


23*3 * 18*6 


33.3 37.0 


24.2 * 21.2 


29.6 32.2 


27.2 * 


33.1 


33.8 


3ft. • 


Agt 


31.1 39.3 


39. i> '32.5 


40.9 39.0 


42.2 39.9 


41.8 * 


39. ft 


39.5 


31.9 


(At**) 2 


13a 147 


13ft 147 


132 134 


136 143 


136 


131 


133 


' 135 


Marital atatua 
(Havar «arriad»l) 


.1*4 .202 


.110 * .412 


•230 * .331 


.126 .133 


.13ft 


• 113 


.149 


.142 


Yaara of achooling 


11.2 * 10.2 


10.1 10.2 


10.2 * 10.6 


9.14 8.70 


1.68 


6.78 


12.6 


12.5 


Xaap ottdant'a 
occup ation-praat iga 


42.1 * 36.5 


43.7 * 40.4 


39.3 37.4 


42.7 * 39.2 


41.0 


39.1 


41.9 


41.8 


Kaapondant'a 
occupation-vaga 
rata acal* 


39.3 * 30.3 


42.9 * 37.1 


31.3 32.4 


37.6 33.3 


37.0 


33.0 


41.6 


* 38.2 



Standard daviatioaa 



Fathar'a occupation- 
















10.2 


10.0 


10.1 


10.9 




praatlga 


8.39 


7.77 


12.7 


13.4 


13. ft 


13.3 


9.12 


11.7 


Fathar'a occupation* 
waga rata acala* 


27.1 


24.7 


23.5 


25.7 


16.7 


22.0 


20.4 


22.2 


19.0 


22.4 


26.6 


27*5 


AM 


11.7 


12.1 


12.3 


12.0 


12.4 


12.3 


12.6 


12.1 


12.3 


11.7 


12.4 


12.4 


(am*) 2 


146 


HI 


130 


219 


137 


145 


1*3 


121 


141 


131 


141 


14ft 


Marital atatua * 


















.343 


• 319 


.336 


.349 


(Havar ■arriad-l) 


.388 


.402 


.384 


.49* 


•421 


.411 


.332 


.341 


Yaara of achooling 


3.20 


2.37 


2.97 


2.42 


l.i* 


2.01 


2.91 


2.ftl 


2.91 


2.6ft 


3.23 


2.64 


Xaapondant *a 
occupat ion-praatiM 


11.3 


9.31' 


13.3 


13.2 


12.7 


13.3 


12.9 


12. ft 


13.3 


12.6 


12.9 


12.8 


i 

Raapondant'a 


























occup«tlo*rvaga 
rata acala 


23.2 


20.0 


23.9 


21.1 


21.1 


2t.3 


24.2 


22.2 


24.9 


20.3 


21.3 


21.4 


M« 


321 


364 


404 


132 


442 


201 


382 


147 


313 


289 


1626 


1046 
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Tabu 3 



Co«fficitnc»~for Two Mod«l» of Occupttiontl 

Atctitwwiac, for Currently Eaploytd M«a 
tnd Womu 20-64, Unittd Sttttt U974-1977)* 





Frttcit* aodtl 


U«ft 


rtct »od«l 


Indtptndtnc V«ri*blt» 


Htn 


Wcmta 


H«n 


WOMO, 


Mtcric cotfficitnet 


Fftthtr** occuptcioa 


♦ 104* 


.109* 


.151* 


.068* 


Age 


♦ 178* 


.093* 


.384* 


'.184* 




-♦006* 


-.002 


-.018* 


-.002 


M*rictl ftCaeus 
(M«vtr msrritd«l) 


-2.28* 


1.43 


-4.97* 


.762 


Y««r* of school Ins 


2*36* 


2.63* 


4.34* 


3.85* 


Inctrctpc 


2.18 


1.13 


-30.2 


-19.3 


*2 


.384 


.331 


.313 


.247 






Seandtrdited 


cotfficitnet 




Fithir't occupation 


.087* 


.099* 


.141* 


.088* 


»«. ! 


.171* 


.090*' 


.168* 


.107* 


(Am*)* 


-.061* 


-.026 


-.090* 


-.013 


Htrittl ttncuo 
(Jf«v«r ■*rri«d-l) 


-.063* 


.039 


-.063* 


.012 


Y«*r» of schooling 


.592* 


.540* 


.495* 


.474* 



^Age* 58 Age - mean of age. Means and standard deviations 
for ail variables are provided in Table 2 and correlations 
in Rops, a:Appendix 5.1, Occupational prestige is used to 
measure respondent's and father's occupations in the "Prestige 
model 1 ; 11 the wage rate scale is employed in the "Wage rate 
model. 11 

*Metric coefficient is twice its standard error. 
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Tablt 4 

Coefficitntt of a Modal of Occupational Wage Rate Attainment, for 
Currently Employed Hen and Women' 20-64, in 12 Industrialized Countries* 





— 


r • Ml m * • 

occupation** 


Age 


(A|e*)2 


Marital 
status 


mil ot 
schooling 


Intercept 










Metric coefficients 






Auatria 


Men 


.301* 


.124 


-.003 


-4.39 


4.91* 


-27.8 




Women 


.123* 


-.029 


.006 


-2.02 


4.86* 


-20.3 


Denmark 


Men 


.109* 


.106 


-.006 


-4.92 


6.05* 


-22.2 




Women 


.010 


-.049 


• 001 


-.200 


5.04* 


-7.00 


Finland 


Men 


.216* 


.287* 


-.005 


-4.27 


4.86* 


-24.2 




Women 


.084 


.261* 


.-.007 


-.125 


4.93* 


-22.4 


Germany 


Men 


.254* 


.068 


-.001 


-3.68 


4.79* 


-25.2 


(Fed. Rep.) 


Women 


.033 


-.016 


-.011 


-2.76 


3.48* 


.587 


Great 


Men 


.103* 


-.032 


-.015* 


-5.27 


4.30* 


-9.62 


Britain 


Women 


-.037 


.074 


-.004 


4.51 


4.30* 


-12.5 


Israel 


Men 


.102* 


.214* 


-.010* 


-1.39 


3.09* 


-4.44 




Women 


.014 


-.017 


-.009* 


-3.22* 


3.25* 


6.78 


Japan 


Men 


.124* 


7:498* 


-.008 


-2.07 


3.00* 


-14.8 




Women 


.158* 


.073 


-.013 


7.57* 


2.95* 


-5.32 


Netherlands 


Men 


.214* 


,315* 


-.014 


-6.33 


3.91* 


-13.3 




Women 


.037 


.150 


.009 


3.60 


4.37* 


-16.4 


Northern 


Men 


.251* 


.056 


-.001 


-4.25 


5.72* 


-33.9 


Ireland 


Women 


.067 


.130 


-.003 


-2.72 


7.36* 


-51.0 


Norway 


Men 


.153* 


-.003 


-.002 


-6.81* 


5.26* 


-13.7 




Women 


.027 


.083 


.006 


5.05 


5.98* 


-24.4 


Sweden 


Men 


.043 


.189* 


-.007 


-11.2* 


5.48* 


•17.9 




Woe en 


.025 


.034 


-.002 


-4.53 


4.65* 


-7.26 


United 


Men 


.llil* 


.384* 


-.018* 


-4.97* 


4.34* 


-30.2 


States 


Women 


.068* 


.184* 


-.002 


.762 


3.85* 


-19.3 



a Age*» Age - mean of age. Means and standard deviations for 
all variables are provided in Table 2 and correlations in 
Roos, atAppendix 5.1. 

bFor Great Britain only, father's occupation ■ prestige 
of father's occupation; for all other countries, father's 
occupation ■ wage rate scale. 

*Metric coefficient is twice its standard error. 
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Table 4 (Coat.) 



Coefficients of a Model of Occupational Wage Rate Attainment, for 
Currently Employed Men and Women 20-64, in 12 Industrialised Countries* 







Father's 






Marital 


Years of 








occupation 0 


Ate 


(Age*)2 


status 


schooling 


R 2 


Standardized coefficients 


Austria 


ran 


? L fit 






-.077 


.480* 


.390 




Women 


.137* 


-.020 


•052 


-.049 


.476* 


.307 


Denmark 


nen 


ft so* 


.UOl 


— «UJ j 


— 07£ 


A 1 Lit 
*0*H W 






Women 


•012 


-.035 


.012 


-.004 


.537* 


.303 


Fin land 


Ham 

nen 


1 7Q* 




— .U 


— 003 




♦ J 7 J 




Women 


•076 


.168* 


-.054 


-.003 


.715* 


.534 


Germany 


Men 


.218* 


.038 


-.009 


-.064 


.567* 


.461 


(Fed* Rep.) 


Women 


• 032 


-.011 


-.106 


-.068 


.421* 


.208 


Greet 


Men 


.098* 


-.017 


-.092* 


-.076 


.400* 


.194 


Britain 


Women 


-.04Z 


.050 


-.032 


.089 


.436* 


.201 


Israel 


Men 


.101* 


.119* 


-.068* 


-.021 


.555* 


.347 




Women 


.017 


-.011 


-.078* 


-.070* 


.639* 


,438 


Japtin 


Men 


.133* 


.231* 


-.049 


-.032 


.381* 


.223 


Women 


.196* 


.044 


-.090 


.152* 


, ? 350* 


.238 


Netherlands 


Men 


.210* 


.152* 


-.080 


-.094 


.448* 


.323 




Women 


.045 


.085 


.088 


.084 


.500* 


.264 


Northern 


Men 


.192* 


.032 


-.007 


-.082' 


.491* 


.338 


Ireland 


Women 


.066 


.072 


-.017 


-.058 


.658* 


.449 


Norway 


Men 


.129* 


-.002 


-.012 


-.094* 


.634* 


.488 


Women 


.027 


.045 


.032 


.077 


.702* 


.512 


Sweden 


Men 


.033 


.095* 


-.038 


-.164* 


.640* 


.453 




Women 


.028 


.020 


-.011 


-.071 


.609* 


.376 


United* 


Men 


.141* 


.168* 


-.090* 


-.063* 


.495*" 


.313 


Stetes 


Women 


.088* 


.107* 


-.013 


.012 


.474* 


.247 
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Table 5 



^Decomposition of Difference in Mean Occupational Wage, 
-of Currently Employed Men and Women 20*64, 
in 12 Industrialized Countries 1 





fancl A 


Fesule mean as 

percent of 
•ale stean 

(1) 


Percentage due to 
Father VO- 
occupstion Age 

(2) (3) 


sex differences 
Marital 
ststus 

(4) 


in: 
Yesrs of 
school ing 

(5) 


■ Totsl difference 
due to 
composition 
(sum of 2-5) 
(6) 


Adjusted female 
wsge rste 
(sua of 
1 snd 6 

(7) 


Residual 
UOOX-7) 
18) 


.1. 


Austria* 


82. OX 


-1.0 


.2 


.0 


11.5 


10.7 


92. 7X 


7.3X 


2. 


Denmark 


98.0X 


-1.1 


-1.7 


.3 


2.8 


.3 


98. 3X 


1.7X 


3. 


Cera any* 
(Fed. tap.) 


91. IX 


-.3 


.9 


.1 


7.0 


7.7 


98.8X 


1.2X 


4. 


.Crest Britain 


94 .OX 


.0 


-.3 




1.5 


• 8 


94.8X 


5.2X 


5. 


Japan* 


76. 9X 


3.0 


.3 


-.2 


6.0 


9.1 . 


86.0X 


14. OX 


6. 


Nether lsnds* 


S6.4X 




* 

-1.0 


-.6 


2.0 


-.4 


86.2X 


13. 8X 


7. 


Norway 


S8.5X 


-2.3 


-.9 




10.7 


7.4 


95.9X 


4. IX 


1. 


Sweden 


94. AX 


-5.0 


-1.5 


-.3 


7.1 


.3 


94. 7X 


5.3X 


9. 


United States* 91. 7X 


-.5 


A 


.1 


1.7 


1.4 


93.1X 


6.9X 




Panel B 


Hale aean ss 
percent of 
feaale meen 

(1) 


Percent sge due to 
Father 'a 

occupstion Age 
(2) (3) ^ 


sex differences 
Maritsl 
ststus 

(4) 


in: 

Tesrs of 
schooling 

(5) 


Totsl difference 
due to 
composition 
(sum of 2-5) 
(6) 


Adjusted aule 
occupstionsl 
vsge rste 

(sum of 
1 and 6) 

(7) 


Xesiduel 

(100X-7) 
(•) 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Finland 
Israel* 
Northern 
Ireland 


94.2X 
90. 7X 

97. 2X 


4.3 
3.0 

5.B 


1.2 
.0 

.6 


1.1 
-•6 

-1.0 


6.6 
5.3 

2.7 


13.2 
7.7 

8.1 


107.4X 
98.4X 

10S.3X 


-7.4X 5 
1.6X 

-5.3X 



•In Panel A countries, where the male occupstional wsge rates were grester then the female occupstional wsge rates, the male » 
substituted into the female prediction equations. In Panel I couotriea, where the female occupational wage ratca were greater 
male occupational wage ratea, the female means were substituted into the male prediction eoustions. An sstensk (*) indicstes 
gender difference in occupstional attainment (wage rate acale) is a significant one. 
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Appendix 1 

Coefficient! of e Model of Occupational Preatige Attainment, for 
Currently Employed Men end Women 20-64, in 12 Industrialized Countries* 



Father 1 * 







occupetionel 




(Age*)2 


Marital 


Yeara of 








• preatige 


Age 


atatua 


achooling 


Intercept 


Metric coafficienta 


Auatrie 


Hun 

no u 


.179* 


.045 


-.000 


-2.56 


3.02* 


1.31 




Women 


.220* 


-.016 


.003 


-1.93 


2.63* 


3.79 


Denmark 


nan 




0211 


.004 


-3.83* 


3.27* 


4.79 




Women 


.038 


.001 


.002 


.688 


3.22* 


10.3 


Finland 


nen 


917* 


911* 


-.003 


-2.11 


2.30* 


4.7.4 




Women 


.153* ~" v 


.199* 


-.006 


.356 


2.87* 


1.02 


Germany 


Men^ 


.135* 


.050 


-.001 


-2.01 


2.94* 


4.16 


(Fed. Rep*) 


Women 


.064 


-.039 


-.003 


-1.67 


2.40* 


15.1 


Great 


Men 


.062* 


-.016 


-.008* 


-2.96 


2.73* 


10.3 


Britain 


Wooen 


-.037 


,050 


-.002 


2*74 


3.38* 


3.09 


Israel 


Men 


.100* 


.076* 


-.006* 


-.993 


1.87* 


16.2 




Women 


.034* 


-.002 


-.005* 


-2.08* 


2.16* 


19.1 


Japan 


Men 


.114* 


.343* 


-.005 


-.500 


1.43* 


9.43 


Women 


.173* 


.017 


-.002 


1.97 


1.53* 


14.1 


Netherlands 


Men 


.176* 


.141* 


-.005 


-3.00 


2.40* 


8.23 




Women 


.013 


.066 


.006 


1.97 


2.95* 


5.86 


Northern 


Men 


.265* 


.105* 


-.004 


-.962 


2.86* 


-3.39 


Ireland 


Women 


.087 


.085 


-.004 


.482 


3.90* 


-10. 1 


Norway 


Men 


.166* 


.006 


-.004 


-.740 


2.78* 


11.4 


Women 


.138 


-.031 


.003 


2.67 


3.12* 


6.87 


Sweden 


Men 


.085 


.021 


-.006 


-3.96* 


2.84* 


13.2 




Women 


-.067 


.046 


.000 


-4.02 


3.53* 


9.98 


United 


Men 


.104* 


.178* 


-.006* 


-2.28* 


2.36* 


2.18 


Statea 


Women 


.109* 


.093* 


-.002 


1.43 


2.63* 


1.13 



a^g e * m Age - mean of age. Means and standard deviations 
for all variables are provided in Table 2 and correlations in 
Roos, a:Appendix 5.1. 

*Metric coefficient is twice its standard error. 
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Apptndix X (Cone.) 



Coefficients of a Model of Occupational Prestige Attainment, for 
Currently Employed Men end Woven 20-64, in 12 Industrialized Countries 4 



Father's 







occupational 




<Age*)2 


Marital 


Years of 








prestige 


Age 


atatus 


schooling 




Standardised coefficients 


Austria 


Men 


.156*' 


•043 


-.003 


-.080 


.526* 


.350 




Women 


.206* 


-.016 


.040 


-.069 


.378* 


• 229 


Denmark 


Men 


.161* 


.030 


.042 


-.109* 


.622* 


•486 




Women 


.039 


.001 


.031 


.022 


.575* 


, .354 


Finland 


Men 


.160* 


.219* 


-.035 


-.079 


.430* 


.272 




Women 


.107* 


.206* 


-.067 


.012 


.667* 


•489 


Germany 


Men 


.124* 


.046 


-.008 


-.058 


.572* 


• 394 


(Fed. Rep.) 


Women 


.064 


-.042 


-.040 


-.060 


.426* 


.215 


Great 


Men 


.108* 


-.016 


-.087* 


-.079 


.469* 


• 256 


Britain 


Women 


-.063 


.050 


-.025 


.081 


.515* 


.272 


Israel 


Men 


• OSS* 


.072* 


-.066* 


-.026 


.572* 


.364 




Women 


.033* 


-.002 


-.072* 


-.070* 


.658* 


•466 


Japan 


Men 


.087* 


.355* 


-.070 


-.017 


.406* 


.268 


Women 


.141* 


.022 


-.033 


.083 


.381* 


• 214 


Netherlands 


Men 


.166* 


.131* 


-.059 


-.085 


.530* 


.367 




Women 


.014 


.060 


.104 


.073 


.541* 


• 288 


Northern 


Men 


.283* 


.102* 


-.039 


-.032 


.421* 


• 322 


Ireland 


Women 


• 089 


• 080 


-.044 


.017 


.591* 


• 387 


Norway 


Men 


.127* 


• 006 


-.048 


-.019 


.627* 


.472 


Women 


• 112 


-.029 


.036 


•072 


.648* 


.523 


Sweden 


Men 


• 064 


.020 


-.058 


-.108* 


,621* 


.437 




Women 


-.058 


• 043 


.004 


-.101* 


.742* 


•486 


United 


Men 


.087* 


.171* 


-.061* 


-.063* 


.592* 


.384 


States 


Women 


.099* 


.090* 


-.026 


•039 


.540* 


•331 
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